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| HE following addreſyy was s firſt — 
to a particular ſociety of Proteſtant 
Diſſenters 3 but, as the occaſion of it is by 
no means particular, it was thought there 
would be a propriety in making it more 
general by publication. The Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, of all denominations, have 
certainly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by che 
noble oppoſition they have made to the 
progreſs of ſuperſtition, in a great variety 
of forms; but, like all other reformers 
bn popery, they have ſtopped ſhort too 
| ſoon. Like other reformers alſo, they 
5 have departed too far from the principles 
” A 3 ; on 


and when our limited and partial ends are 


iv THE PREFACE. 
on which they ſet out; and, inſtead of A 
promoting the cauſe in which they ſo © 
boldly embarked, they have rather damped | 
that ſpirit which their own. generous ex 
ample could not fail to inſpire. Nay, 
without conſidering the inconſiſtency of 
their conduR, they have, in a great meaſure, 
denied their poſterity the uſe of the ne- 
ceſſary means of farther reformation, by re- 
ſtricting that freedom of inquiry, for which 
they had been ſuch ſtrenuous advocates, 
when it ee their own K 96 


The views of 1 man are OT amal; 


gained, we often can conceive no farther 
uſe of the means which were neceſſary to 
gain them. When a law, rule, or maxim 
of any kind favours ourſelves, we can 
ceaſily enter into the reaſons of it, and 
readily approve it; but when that is no N 
longer the caſe, and our adverſary begins 
0 avail himſelf of it, we wiſh the law ab- 1 
rogated, and, in that ſtate of mind, can 7 
: rm Wd" reaſons. enow A it ſhould 
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| Thoſe great men who began the re- 
= . from popery, and thoſe great 
men, alſo, who would have carried it 
farther than .the imperfect ftate to which 
it has been brought in the church of 
England were, each of them, fully ſen- 
ſible of certain abuſes, and of a certain 
number only. Indeed it would have been 
miraculous if, educated as they were, they 
could have been ſenfible of them all. 
We, who think we can improve upon 
their plan, have our ne plus ultra ſome- 
where. Thoſe reformers, therefore, of 
courſe, fancied that, were thoſe particular 
abuſes. reQtified, every thing would be 
right; and every advance farther than 
their own ideas of perfection, muſt have 
appeared to them as really an errour and an 
abuſe, as thoſe which they had reformed: 
and it is certain that, in all caſes, there 
are two extremes for one juſt medium. 
-It36 likewiſe, true, that the ardour of re- 
formation may juſtly be ſuppoſed to carry 
men too far, and that mankind do fre- 
quently paſs from one extreme to the op- 
: _ Thoſe reformers, therefore, having 
a1 gained 
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an every thing they thought deſirable, 


had the ſame motives to oppoſe all farther 
reformation, which the perſons they diſ- 
ſented from had to oppoſe them; and 


being now in the ſame ſituation, they 


would naturally adopt their maxims, in 
order, like them, to diſcourage all inno- 
en MLT $6.4... . 


This may ſerve as an apology for the 
conduct of thoſe great worthies, whoſe 


labours and whoſe riſques we now enjoy, 
and whoſe human infirmities we ought, 3 
therefore, to bear with. But the ſame i in- 


dulgence cannot be claimed by their ſuc- 
ceſſors, men who have no extraordinary 
merit to plead for it; but who, with the 


common herd of mankind, are content to 
de juſt'as wiſe as their parents and in- 
ſtructors were before them. Theſe are no 


more to us than the heads of the church, 
immediately before the reformation, were 


to the firſt reformers. They acquieſce in 
A ſyſtem handed down from their anceſtors; . 
we think we can prttte upon that f- 


ſtem: and there is no argument which : 
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they can alledge againſt our attempts to 
improve upon it, but what hath been 
long ago urged againſt the ſimilar attempts 
of thoſe very perſons, on whoſe authority 
they themſelves build their faith ; perſons 
with whom thoſe arguments had no manner 
of weight, and whom, for that very reaſon, 
they profeſs to applaud. | EG, 
"0 whyhver reſpects we may perceive 
that the ſyſtem i in which we have been edu- 
cated retains any tincture of the errours and 
ſuperſtitions of popery, and deviates from 
the genuine ſimplicity of the goſpel, let 
us ſhow. the vigour and ſpirit of our an- 
 ceſtors in reforming it. Like them, let us 
( ſhow that we alſo can think for ourſelves; 
| and with the ſame freedom, and zeal for 
the common cauſe, let us endeavour to 
0 enlighten the minds of others. Let us 
treat every ſubject of religion as we would 
do thoſe of philoſophy. Whenever any 
opinion is freely canvaſſed in open day- 
light, it will be eaſy to ſee on Which ſide 
the truth lies; and may the truth equally 
5 MY, againſt : a blind attachment to old 
ws es opinions 
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opinions on the one hand, and as unjuſti 


fiable a fondneſs for innovation on the 


10 me, 80 cannot 7 1 it appears, 


that the preſent ſtate of chriſtianity i is ra- 
ther critical, and very much requires to be 
looked into by all its real friends and 
ſincere adyocates. Men of good ſenſe, 


and of gultivated minds in other reſpects, 
cannot but be aware of many things which 


are evidently abſurd in the prevailing. te- 
nets of the far greater part of chriſtians; 
and while no real friend of chriſtianity has 
the courage to ſhow them, that the things 
they diſlike and object to, do not belong 
to that religion, it can be no wonder that 
they conceive a prejudice againſt the whole 
ſcheme, and become ſecret, if not open and 
avowed infidels. That this is the caſe at 
this day, not with the unthinking and the 
profligate only, but with many perſons of 
reading, of reflection, and of the moſt irre- 
| proachable conduct in life, is well knoyn. 
It is alſo apparent, that the number of 


uch 3 is * W ; and unleſs 
ſome 
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ſome remedy be applied to the growing 
evil, we ſhall, in time, be in the condition 
of our neighbours the Papiſts, with whom 
the thinking men, in the church as well as 
among the laity, are generally inhdels, n 
all the nn are yore” 


Let us, then, fit 00% n ten Keibus and 
impartial examination of the objections of 
deiſts to chriſtianity, and by no means 
treat them with that contempt and inſo- 
lence which they have too often met with, 

and which they are very far from deſerving. 

: But before we attempt the vindication of 
any thing, let us firſt conſider, whether we 

have any occaſion to vindicate it at all; 

that is, whether it really belong to our 
religion ; or whether it have only been 
generally ſuppoſed to belong to it. For 

ſome of our defenders of chriſtianity, in 

) conſequence of attempting too much, ap- 

pear to me to have done nothing. It will 
be in vain to offer any vindication of our 
religion, till it be cleared of ſuch incum- 


brances as would render any ſcheme in- 


defenſible - and 1 am rather apprehenſive, | 
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X THE PREFACE. 
that the prejudices of the bulk of chriſtians, 
of Proteſtants, and even of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, in favour of yulgar, errours, are 


ſo ſtrong, that the times are not yet quite 
ripe for a completely rational defence of 


e to ſeyeral | We articles. 


chriſtianity. 


It will eaſily be perceived, that theſe 


4 reflections were not ſuggeſted by the ſub- 
ject of the following ſhort treatiſe only. 
I own I had farther views. But in this 
1 inſtance 1 would willingly; give an example = 
of what, I apprehend, would be the moſt 
5 adyantageous and ſucceſsful manner of 
treating prejudices of long ſtanding ; ; which 
is firſt, to exhibit the genuine ſcripture 
doctrine upon the ſubject, and then to 
trace the corruptions of it in an hiſtorical 
manner; accounting for them as well as 
we can, and aſſigning | the reaſons for the 


preſent. prevailing opinions. T am per- 
ſuaded there are perſons enow, "who, if 


they were properly encouraged, would be 


ready to purſue ſuch a plan as 3 a bong 
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THE PREFACE. xi 
It is the more to our purpoſe to begin 


with this ſubject of the Lord's ſupper, as 


it affords a ſtriking inſtance of the very 


great ſtreſs which the generality of ſerious 


chriſtians may lay upon an opinion, or a 
practice, which has clearly no manner of 
foundation in the goſpel itſelf, but is moſt 
evidently a corruption of it. Let it not, 
therefore, be taken for granted, that every 
thing muſt be a part of chriſtianity, which 
is very generally, and moſt firmly believed 
to be ſo, and which is even conſidered as 


of the utmoſt ne in the ſcheme. 


Ati is ES no low in 8 that 


# 1 think there is more to be expected from 


Diſſenters, and diſſenting miniſters, than 
from clergymen of the church of England, 
in diſquiſitions of this kind. They may, in- 


4 1} deed, ſuggeſt improvements, but we only 


have it in our power to carry them into exe- 
cution. Where a great number of perſons 


are ſo joined together, that they muſt act 
in concert, and every individual muſt wait 
the motions of the whole body, the work 
= of reformation muſt neceſſarily 8⁰ on very 


ſlowly, 


* ow. 2 
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| . ſlowly, if it be not totally obſtructed; but 
1 the progreſs of it may be very rapid, where, 
as with us, every ſingle ſociety may e 2 | 
their ſentiments and diſcipline as much as 
they pleaſe, without troubling themſelves, 
8 in the leaſt, about the opinions or practices 
| of others. Having ſubſcribed to no arti- 
cles of faith, which we either openly re- 
ject, or artfully explain away, we cannot 
be charged with inconſiſtency or preva- 
rication, N when we call in queſtion received q 
opinions; and, enjoying no emolument or 3 
advantage of any kind, as the price of | 9 
ſubſcription, there is no ſhadow of a claim 3 
upon us to refund or relinquiſh any thing, 
1 when we renounce whatever we apprehend 
no to be an errour; fo long as we profeſs the 
1 chriſtian religion, according as we under- _ 
ſtand it, which is all that our ſocieties ex- 
pect from us. It is readily acknowledged, 
that there are many things unfavourable in 
our fituation ; but let us, for that reaſon, © 
make the moſt of what is favourable in it, 
and exert ourſelves, in proportion to what 
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THE PREFAC E. Xii 
I do not pretend to ſay, that there is 
any thing materially new in the ſentiments 
of this treatiſe, or very different from the 
opinion of the excellent biſhop Hoadly on 
the ſubject; but the manner of treating it 
may have ſome advantage; and, conſidering 
che preſent prevailing opinions and prac- 
Wtices relating to it, it is apparent, that 
another call of mens attention to this ſub- 
ect is not ſuperfluous, and that enough | 
3 has x not been yet faid 11 it. 
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Bferving. that very few, i in propor- 
tion to the largeneſs of many of 
779% > ONE; ſocieties, . attend the Lord' 5 

ſupper, I, cannot help thinking that the 

neglect is owing to ſome general miſtake 
of the proper nature and deſign of the in- 
ſtitution; and I am willing to hope, that 

a plain and ſerious addreſs on the ſubject, 
may be a means of correcting the miſtake, 

and induce you to reform this practice. 1 
beg, therefore, your candid attention, while, 

with no more freedom than one chriſtian | 
may always take with another, I endeayour 

to obviate the FOTO you may poſſibly | 


have 


guiſhed themſelves by their generous free 
dom in inquiring into the abuſes and cor- 


n 685 An in — 2 17 — 9 ; 


may be collected from the evangeliſts,” and 
point out ſome of the groſs abuſes which 


and, at the ſame time, give you the beſt ac- 
count I can colle& of the Cm and man- 
ner of their introduction. * * 


upon this ſubject, I ſhall fairly recite to 
you every thing that I find in the New 
Teſtament relating to it, even with the 


16 A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
have entertained relating to this ſubject. 


And I rejoice, that many of the ſocieties to 
whom I am addreſſing myſelf, have diſtin- 


ruptions which have crept into chriſtianity, 
and by encouraging their miniſters to ſhow 


= 


Without any farther 2 1 ſhall 
briefly lay before you an account of the na- 
ture and deſign of the Lord's ſupper, as it 


from St. Paul; and, after this, I ſha 


have been introduced into this inſtitution ; 


T6 vive you the more entire fatisfition 


repetitions Io the” different een: 5 
| This 
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This will not take up much room, and by 
this means you will ſee, that nothing 1 is 
overlooked or concanled from you: | 
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| Matthew, the firſt of the evangeliſts, and 
who was an eye witneſs of what he relates, 
ſays, ch. xxvi, ver. 26, that, as our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles were eating the laſt 
paſſover, Jeſus took bread, and bleſſed it, 
and' brake it, and gave it to his Diſciples ; 
 faying, Take, eat : this ts my body. And he 
took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them ; ſaying, Drink ye all of it; for this is 
my blood of the New Teſtament, which is - ſhed 
for many, for the remiſiion of fins. But I 
ay unto you, I will not drink henceforth of 
the fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. 
And when they had ſung an hymn, * 


went out into the mount us Olives. | 


by os pon was not an eye witneſs, but D 
L had his relation from others, ſeems to have 
copied this account of Matthew, which 
he certainly had ſeen. Vou will perceive, 
chat the two accounts are almoſt the ſame, 
5 B . word 
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dom in inquiring into the abuſes and cor- 


briefly lay before you an account of the na- 
ture and deſign of the Lord's ſupper, as it 
may be collected from the evangeliſts, and 
from St. Paul; and, after this, I ſhall 


Have been introduced into this inſtitution; 


ner of their introduction, ee 


16 A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 

have entertained relating to this ſubject. 
And I rejoice, that many of the ſocieties to 
whom I am addrefling myſelf, have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their generous free- 


ruptions which have crept into chriſtianity, 
and by encouraging their miniſters to ſhow 
them the way in ſuch . „ examipa- 


2 5 3 - \ 
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Without any Arber preface, 1 ſhall 


point out ſome of the groſs abuſes which THe 


and, at the ſame time, give you the beſt ac- 
count I can collect of the ee ane man- 


To give you the more entire | ſatfsfition 
upon this ſubject, I ſhall fairly” recite to 
you every thing that I find in the New 
Teſtament relating to it, even with the 
repetitions * 5 "te" different | ; 

| This 
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This will not take up much room, and by 
this means you will ſee, that nothing is 
: overlooked or "command from you. 


| Matthew, the felt of the evangeliſts, and 
who was an eye witneſs of what he relates, 
lays, ch. xxvi, ver. 26, that, as our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles were eating the laſt 
paſſover, J eſus took bread, and bleſſed it, 
and brake it, and gave it to bis Diſciples ; 
| ſaying," Take, eat : this is my body. And he 
took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to 
them; ſaying, Drink ye all of it ; for this is 
my blood of the New Teſtament, which is ſhed 
or many, for the remiſſion of fins. But I 
ay unto you, I will not drink. henceforth of 
the fruit of the vine, until that.day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom. 
And when | they had ſung an hymn, they 
went out into the mount th Olives. 
Mark, paſting was ; not. an eye witneſs, but | 
5 had his relation from others, ſeems to have 
copied this account of Matthew, Which 
he certainly had ſeen. Vou will perceive, 
: ak the two accounts are almoſt the ſame, 
B es word 
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word for word, ch. xiv, ver. 22. And d 
they did. ſes Feſus took bread, and bleſed, 
and brake it, and gave to them; and faid, 


Take, eat: this is my body. And he took the 
cup, when he had given thanks, and gave it 
zo them ; and they all-drank of it. And be 
ſaid unto them, * Bis is my blood of the New 
Teftament which is ſhed for many + Very 
T1 ſay unto you, I will drinb uo more of tbe 
Huis of the vine, until that day that I drink 
it new in the kingdom of God. And when 
they had. fung an hymn _ went our 110 
foe wou + Olives. “ 


Had we had no other accounts of the 
Lord's ſupper than theſe two (which in 
reality, are to be confidered but as one) we 
could not poſſibly have interred, that there 
was any religious inſtitution” intended. It 
would have appeared to have been a thing 
that was tranſacted between our ſaviour and 
his apoſtles, previous to his death, but by 
no means to have been any thing that was 
to be repeated, even by them, much leſs 
by us, and all _ ne to Nen ed 
| of Us world. "ay e 168”. 
"PD 4 c e The 
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2 account of Luke, who alſo had 


Aa from others, advances one ſtep 


epoftles with him. And he faid unto them, 


ver with you before I. fuffer. For I ſay unte 


you, I will not any more eat thereof, until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And 

| be took the cup, and gave thanks, and ſaid, 

| Take this, and divide it among your elves; for 
T ſay unto you, I will not drmk of the fruit 

| of the vine, until the kingdom of God ſhall 
come. And he took bread, and gave thanks, 
and brake it, and gave it to them; ſa ing, . 

my body, which is given for you: 

this do in mene of me. Likewiſe a fo 

the cup, after Supper, ſaying, This cup is 
the New 7. eftament in blood, which | i 


This is 


ſeed for ow: a erde 


mM In this account we find an injunction to 4 
de apoſiles, at leaſt, eo repeat this rite. 
= The dom remembrance of me. For doing 
it that once only, and in his preſence, 
could not be laid to be in remembrance of 


him, B . 


farther, ch. xxii, ver. 14. And when the 
 haur was come be fat down, and the twelve 


With defire I bave deſired to eat this paſſo- 
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% A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 


[1 In the book of Acts, ch. ii. ver. 46. we 
K have the firſt hint, that receiving the Lord's 

1 ſupper was a practice in the chriſtian church. 
1 It is there ſaid, that, after the day o pen- 
ceecoſt, zhe diſciples continued daily with one 
= = accord in the temple ; and breaking bread 


from houſe to houſe, did eat their meat with 
 8ladneſs and fingleneſs of heart. But as the 
account of eating their meat is connected 
with that of their breaking bread, we are 
not quite ſure that the Lord's pes is re- 


l ered to in this e 5a 


Laſtly, it is in the e of st. Paul 

_ that we firſt diſtinctly find, that the cele- 
bration of the Lord's ſupper was an eſta- 
" bliſhed rite in the chriſtian church; that it 
was not confined to the apoſtles; or the 
apoſtolic age; but was to be continued 
till Chriſt's ſecond coming. St, Paul ſeems 
to have had his relation from our Lord him- 
ſelf in viſion, and he was led to treat of 
the inſtitution by ſome groſs: abuſes which 
had crept into the manner of celebrating 
it; and therefore he is "OW: more rel ; 
in his account of it. 
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But the firſt mention St. Paul makes of 
this inſtitution, is with a view to ſhew an 
inconſiſtency in the conduct of ſome pri- 
mitive chriſtians ; who, at the ſame time 0 
that they joined in the celebration of it, 
made no ſcruple of partaking of the feaſts ſi 
which accompanied heathen ſacrifices; 
the partaking of the Lord's ſupper being a = 
declaration of their being chriſtians, ang k 
the other of their being heathens, 1 Cor. i} 
X. 14. Wherefore, my dearly beloved, fly 


from idolatry. 1The cup of bl efſi ng which we : ö 
bleſs, is it not the communion of the blood of 1 j | 
Chrift ? The bread which we break, is it not = 


j 
the communion of the body of Chriſt? for we, | | 
being many, are one bread, and one body; for 0 
ve are all partakers of that one bread. Tbe 1 

things which the Gentiles ſacrifice, they ſa- 
erifice to devils, and not to God; and I would 
not that ye ſhould have fellowſhip with devils. 
Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 

_ cup of devils'> ye cannot partake of the Lord's 
table, and the table of devils. The whole 
meaning of this paſſage, therefore, is, that 
joining in idolatrous worſhip is ** ſame 

0 ou as renouncing * 
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of the quarrels ep were. 
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But the fuller, and more circumſtantial 


account which St. Paul gives of the Lord's 


ſupper, was. defigned to correct à groſs 


miſtake, and prepoſterous practice of the 
Greeks at Corinth relating to this ordi- 


nance. As this rite conſiſted of eating 


and drinking in remembrance, and in ho- 


nour of Chriſt, the Corinthians ſeem to 


have taken it to have been ſomething like 


the feaſts they had been uſed to hold in 
honour of their former g 


, on which 
occaſions. it was uſual to eat and drink to 
exceſs. For it muſt be obſerved, that all 


the feaſts of the Greeks and Romans were 


in honour of their gods, and of a religious 


nature. Even ſtage plays were an appen- 
dage to the teaſts of Bacchus. Now the 
Greeks, | 


ding they termed all 

the reſt of the world barbarians, knew no- 

_ of the politeneſs and good manners 
rn times. It is well known, that 


a ſeldom made their ſocial entertain- 


ments at a common expence, on account 
apt to fall into 
about the diſtribution of the victuals 3 but . 
W commonly. met in ſome public room, 

wuhither 
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whither every man brought his own pro- 
viſion ;" and, all eating ſeparately, they 
might converſe together, but could es 4 
no pretence for quarrelling with any body. 
It is alſo well known, that the Corinthians 
were, of alb the Greeks, the moſt remark- | 
able for their laxury and effeminacy ; and 
it ſeems that, in this manner of holding 
their common entertainments, they cele- 
brated the Lord's ſupper; as St. Paul ob- 

ſerves, 1 Cor. xi. 20. When ye come to- 
gether, Therefore, into one place, this is not 
to eat the Lord's ſupper for, in eating, 4 
every one taketh before another (that is, be- 
fore the reſt be come) bis own ſupper, and 
"one 15 hungry, and another is drunken. What, 
have ye not houſes to eat and to drink in! 
or aeſpiſe ye the church of Gad, and ſham 
them that baus none. What ſball I fay to 
you? ball I praiſe you for this? I praiſe 
you nob. For I have received of the Lord 
that which I alfſe delivered unto Jou; ; Hat 
the Lord Jgſus, the fame night in which he 
was betrayed, roa bread and when he hat f 
pn thanks, be brake it, and faid, Tate, 
eat; "this is * boch, which is broken for 


you; 7 k 
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reflect, he cannot but ee as wrong 
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you ; this do in remembrance of me. Alter 
the fame manner alſo be took the cup, when 


be had fupped'; ſaying, This cup is the New 


Te ftament in my blood ; this do: ye, as oft as 


ye drink it, in remembrance of me. Por as 
1 often as ye eat this bread, and drink "this 
4 cup, ye do ſhew forth the Lords death till 
be. come. Wherefore, whoſoever ſhall eat this 
read, and drink this cup of tbe Lord un- 
worthily (that is, in the ſcandalous manner 
in which the Corinthians did it), /ha/l be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 
That is, they are guilty" of abuſing and 
prophaning this ordinance, and the bread 
and wine in it, which repreſent the body 
and blood of Chriſt. But let a man. exa- 
mine himſelf, that is, let him conſider with 
himſelf, that he comes to this ſupper as 
to a remembrance of Chriſt; and not as to 
a common feaſt, and ſo let bim eat of this 


bread and drink of this cup. For he that 


eateth and drinketh unwarthily, eatethꝭ and 


 drinketh damnation - (or, as it ought to have 
been rendered, Judgment to bhimſelſ, that 
is, he is guilty of a practice, which, if he 


and 
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and prepoſterous, not diſcerning the Lord's 
body ; not diſtinguiſhing the Lord's ſupper 


from a common feaſt. For this cauſe many 


are weak and fickly among you, and many 
_ ſleep); that is, for this reaſon God viſited 
them with extraordinary fickneſs, which 
ſometimes terminated in death. But even 
this judgment, for ſo ſcandalous an enor- 


mity, was only a fatherly chaſtiſement of 
God, in order to correct this abuſe. They 


were not condemned everlaſtingly for it ; 


for the apoſtle adds, but when we are 
judged, we are chaſtened of the Lord, that 


dv ſhould not be condemned with the world. 


He concludes his admonition with this 


advice; Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, tarry one for another ; 


and if any man hunger, let him eat at bome ; 
that ye come not together unto condemnation ; 


1 and rhe wp will To in order when Tanne. 
All the a that St, Paul * upon 


f unworthy communicants, I would ng 
by the way, relates wholly to ſuch a man- 
ner of receiving this ordinance, as is no 
where pratiſed at this day n chriſtian ; 
country. 


25 


nee what men have madeof ef N 


ee and in all ations. Hof ip: world, It 


events. The Divine Being himſelf gave | 


larly by the appointment of the feaſt of the 
paſſover, in commemoration. of the deli- 


Now, it was during the celebration af this 
very feaſt, and perhaps in allufion to it 
(tho we have no particular authority for 
this) that Chriſt appointed his difciples to 
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ountry. His cenſures, therefore, are evi- 


1 
dently ſueh as no chriſtians; at n N. can 
Jy ux Nr ere 2 1 F. 


* ” 
. 


* Von le more; * e ſoa al 


that the ſcriptures: ſay concerning this rite 
of the Lord's ſupper. How little is it, in 


Karl lien e ies ok 
„dee! or ſtated 1 in memory 
of remarkable events, have prevailed in all 


1 Joyful W 5 — 


countenance to it on ſeveral occaſiens in 
the courſe. of the Jewiſh hiſtory ;- particu- 


verance of the children of Iſrael from the 
deſtruction that came upon the Egyptians. 


eat broad: and drink wine i in remembrance 7% 
BB", "af 
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of him; probably, chufing this moſt na- 
tural, chearful; and ſocial. of all 


actions, as a fit emblem of the chearful 

and benevolent nature of his religion; and 
perhaps too, not without a view to his 
being recollected whenever, upon other 


occaſions, we eat bread and drink wine; 


that ſo a grateful remembrance of the 
greateſt benefactor of the human race, 


might be connected with the moſt com- 
mon and familiar actions of our lives, and 


thereby habitually influence our thoughts 
and converſation. Alas 1 how has this 
eaſy and chearful inftitutiva been debaſed 


by human os INTER 


Abs; at tho cloſe of this 1 I 
be. aſked, what is the Lord's ſupper; 1 
anſwer, It is a ſolemn, but chearful rite, 

in remembrance of Chriſt, and of what he 
has done and ſuffered for the benefit of 
mankind. Like other cuſtoms, which 

events, it preſerves 
of the moſt important of all 
tranſactions to the end of the world, even 
till Chriſt's ſecond coming. Cuſtoms are, 


ſtand as records of paſt 
as 
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in many caſes, the moſt uſeful records of 
events, as they keep alive the remembrance 


of them in the minds of all perſons con- 
cerned in them. This cuſtom of cele- 
brating the Lord's ſupper may, therefore, 


be conſidered as a proof of the moſt i _ 
portant facts relating to chriſtianity. - 
they be not true, how could this Wee | 
Wai wp Nay, this cuſtom. is the only 
record, that Chriſt expreſsly appointed, of 
his. death and ſufferings. We no where 
find that he gave any orders to his diſciples 
to write his life, and he wrote nothing 
himſelf. Theſe hiſtories, however, though 
not expreſsly enjoined, were provided for 


us in the common courſe of Divine Provi- 
donce ; and very thankful ought we to be 
for them; ſince, . without written hiſtories, 


cuſtoms are apt to be perverted, and. to * 
re from their gn deſign. 50 


1 1 be aſked, what 3 is the advantage of 
celebratin g this rite ; 1 anſwer, it is of the 


ſame nature as that which reſults from re- 
peating any cuſtom, in commemoration: of 
7 ny; other important event; of the ſame 


| nature 
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nature with the celebration of the paſſover, 


for inſtance, among the Jews. It tends'to 


perpetuate the memory of the tranſaction 


recorded by it, and to cheriſh a grateful 
and joyſul ſenſe of it. In this caſe, the 
cuſtom tends to perpetuate the memory of 
the death of Chriſt, and to cheriſh our ve- 
neration and love for him. It inflames our 
gratitude to ſo great a benefactor, and, con- 
ſequently, our zeal to fulfil all his com- 
mands. Moreover, being the joint action 
of ſeveral, it ſtrengthens our affection to 


the common cauſe, to one another, and to 
all who are engaged in it. If you expect 


mare than this, with reſpect to yourſelves 


or others, your expectations are unreaſon- 
able, enthuſiaſtical, and ure to be 22 4 > 


< pointed. 
If I be d. hy 6 how this rite bil be 


# celebrated ; I anſwer, by all profeſſing 


chriſtians, who are arrived at years of dif- 


eretion. In nothing that I have read to 


you, (and I have read to you every thing 


: that relates to it in the New Teſtament) can 
E find any other ans required; 
and 


— —— — — — * — 
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5 and therefore, what right have chriſtians 


at this day to inſiſt upon any other? The 
utmoſt that can fairly be inferred, by any 
juſt conſequence from the nature of this 
ordinance is, that, ſince the cuſtom is pe- 


| evliar to chriſtians, it may be conſidered = 


as an open declaration of a man's chriſtia- 
nity. The language of it will then be 


. this; By joining in this ſolemn action in 


remembrance of Chriſt, I declare myſelf a 
chriſtian, and reſolve, by the grace of God, 


to live and die as becomes a chriſtian; for 
a reſolution to behave as becomes a.chriſ- 
tian, is the neceſſary conſequence. of an 
| honeſt man's declaring himſelf to be one. 


A previous declaration of a man's being a 
chriſtian is by no means neceſſary. This 
action is, itſelf, the declaration, and a more 


n and ſolemn one than any other. 


It is not, my Wann a declaration of 


any extraordinary degree of ſanctity that 
vou make when you attend the Lord's ſup- 

per. It is profeſſing no mare than you. do 

whenever you ſay you are chriſtians. At 


moſt it is _ more ſolemn. n f 
"A 
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of the ſame thing. If other perſons, who 


have entertained different notions of the 
Lord's ſupper, will imagine that Jou pro- 


feſs more, you are not anſwerable for their 
niſh you, that you are anſwerable for your 


own: and one of the moſt effectual methods 


of curing ſuperſtition in others, is to ſhow 
While men of known ſenſe and underſtan- 
ding, and, at the ſame time, men of upright- 
ad integrity, refrain from the Lord's 


neſs a 
ſupper, the common people will imagine, 


a thoſe men of ſenſe have a very high ö 
idea of the ſanctity of this —2—— that 
they do not think themſelves good enough 


to come to it, and therefore dare not do it. 


Let your practice, my brethren, ſatisfy all 
ſuch perſons that they are miſtaken. This 
may make them begin to reflect, and be a 
means of making them diſcover their own 
miſtak es about it: otherwiſe you are guilty 
of confirming the ſaperſtition of numbers; 
who, by a contrary conduct of yours, 
might come to think more rationally, firſt 
in this, . afterwards in other e. * 
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| guage of his actions, but what will, in fact, 


Let it be conſidered alſo, that the only 


opinion which is declared by receiving the 
Lord's ſupper is, that Chriſt is a teacher 


ſent from God; that is, it is a profeſſion 


of a man's being ſimply a chriſtian, and not 
of his attachment to any particular ſect or 
denomination of chriſtians. There could, 
therefore, be no reaſon, originally, why a 
man ſhould refuſe to make this declaration 
in any place, or upon any occaſion ; that 
is, why he ſhould ſcruple to join in this 


ordinance with any ſet of perſons Profeſſing 


chriſtianity. But ſince the receiving of the 
Lord's ſupper along with any particular ſect 
of chriſtians, is generally conſidered as a 
declaration of a man's belonging to that ſect, 
and embracing the peculiar tenets of it; 


this kind of communion will, by many, be 
deemed a criminal compliance, and in- 


conſiſtent with his general principles and 
conduct: and a perſon of ſtrict integrity, 
and who has a proper regard to the ſenti- 


ments, and even prejudices of others, will 
not only conſider what is the proper lan- 


be the language of them in the opinion of 
| others, 
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others. It is the received acceptafion of 


actions, as well as of words, that ought to 
be regarded by thoſe who uſe them. Be- 


fides, it becomes every perſon, who has a 
Juſt regard for the honour of religion, to 
bear his teſtimony againſt ſo baſe a proſti- 


tution of its rites, as making them a qua- 
lification for a civil office; and there is no 


doing this to any purpoſe, but by refuſing 


to comply with thoſe terms, whatever be 
the e yr AH ee le | 


"4 


You ſay, that's not the iner or the 
congregation, inquire into the life and con- 


duct of a perſon, before he be admitted to 
communion with them. I anſwer frankly, 


that I find no ſuch authority committed to 


any miniſter, or congregation. Men are di- 


rected to examine themſelves (though then 


only with regard to their views in receiving 
it, in order to diſtinguiſn this ordinance 


from a common meal) but the miniſter is 
not directed to examine them; and we muſt 
not go beyond our commiſſion. I do not 
here ſpeak of thoſe vices which are a ſcan- 


3 Gal to cad ſociety, and Which, accor- 
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ding to the judgment of St. Paul, will juſ- 


tify excommunication : and let it be noted, 
that, according to the practice of the pri- 


mitive church, no perſon was excluded from 
the Lord's ſupper, WhO was not N 


e N 


If I be aſked, whether it be not hazardous 
for a perſon of a dubious, or indifferent cha- 
racter, to receive the Lord's ſupper. I an- 


ſwer, you may judge for yourſelyes, by 
conſidering, that receiving the Lord's ſup- 
per, is the ſame thing as ſtanding up in the 
face of the world, and ſaying, I am 4 


4 Þri iftran.” This declaration, certainly, 1 im- 


plies an obligation to live as becomes a 
chriſtian y and therefore, if the perſon who 
makes it be a bad man, he will be more 
inexcuſable than if he had not been a chri- 
ſtian, and could not have made that decla- 
ration; but if a man be, in fact, a chriſtian, 


the obligation to a chriſtian-like behaviour 


1s much the fame, whether he declare his 


belief of chriſtianity before the world, or 


not. The one is only a more ſolemn 
: n than the other, but he of the 


fame 
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ſame nature. They differ only as a com- 
mon aſſertion, and an oath; which are both, 
in a manner, of equal obligation upon an 
honeſt man, .. Beſides, coming in a con- 
ſtant way to a place of chriſtian worſhip 
is, in fact, a publick declaration of a man's 
| being a chriſtian, and therefore lays him 
under the ſame obligation. You, there- 
fore, who are afraid to receive the Lord's 
ſupper, have the ſame reaſon to. be afraid 
to attend publick and chriſtian worſhip. 
Both actions are declarations of your being 
chriſtians, and of your obligation to live 
as becomes ſuch; and the one is juſt a 
| hazardous as the other. 653 Geht 


x I be aſked, 1 particular Freed 5 
ration be not neceſſary to receiving the 
Lord's ſupper ; ; I anſwer freely, that I ap- 1 
prehend nothing more is neceſſary, than to | 
coming to publick worſhip in an ordinary. - 
way. This act of religion, only requires 
that ſerious and compoſed ſtate of mind, —_— 
which is a temper that a good man) who 
never e himſelf in 1 exceſſes, 
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habitually carries about with him; and ſup- 
poſes only that due ſenſe of the nature of 
what we are about, which may always be 


recollected at once, without particular pre- 


paration. And it is well known, that the 
primitive chriſtians of the firſt . centuries, 

received the Lord's ſupper every Lord's 
10 as a NG of their common wir. ; 


Q# 


Dato in n order; to 3 * e the 
chief doubts and ſcruples which many good 


chriſtians entertain relating to this ſubject, 
IT ſhall, in the ſecond place, briefly. point 
out ſome of the groſs abuſes which have 
been introduced into this inſtitution: but I 

ſhall only enumerate a few, the remains 


of which ſubſiſt in many chriſtian churches 


ſince the reformation from popery, 409 are 
MO even nd us Dilleaters... ben 


The firſt new 9 — which. was 1 — 


1 added to the original notion of the Lord's 
ſupper, was that of its being a ſacrament, 
or an oath to be true to a leader. For 

the word ſacrament is not to be found in 
_ the ſcriptures, , but v was afterwards borrowed 


from | 
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from the Latin tongue, in which it ſigni- 
fied the oath which a Roman ſoldier took 
to his general. Thus, in the firſt century, 
Pliny reports, that the chriftians were wont” 
to meet tegether before it was light, and to 
bind themſelves by a ſacrament. This, I 
would obſerve, is but a ſmall deviation from 
the original idea of the Lord's ſupper ; and 


though it be not the ſame with the'true idea 


of it, as before explained, er it cannot 


be laid to be contrary to it. 


The next 1864 1 was kd to — 


primitive notion of the Lord's ſupper, was 
of a much more alarming nature, and had 
a long train of the worſt of conſequences. 
This was the conſidering of this inſtitution | 
as a myſtery. And, indeed, the chriſtians 
affected very early, to call this rite one 
of the myſteries of our holy religion. By the 
term myſtery was meant, originally, the 
more ſecret parts of the heathen worſhip, 
to which ſelect perſons only. were admitted, 


and thoſe under an oath of ſecrecy. Thoſe 


- myſteries were alſo called initiations ; thoſe 
who were initiated were ſuppoſed to be pure, 
C3 F and 
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and holy; while thoſe who were not initi- 


ated, were conſidered as impure and pro- 


fane; and by theſe myſteries, the heathens 
were more attached to their religion, than 
by any other circumſtance whatever. This 
made the firſt chriſtians (many. of whom 
were firſt converted from heatheniſm, and 
who could not, all at once, diveſt them- 


ſelves of their fondneſs for pomp and my- 
ſtery) wiſh to have ſomething of this na- 


ture, which was ſo ſtriking and captivating, 
in the chriſtian religion; and the rite of 


the Lord's ſupper ſoon ſtruck them, as 


what might eaſily anſwer. this purpoſe. 
When this new idea was introduced, they, 
in conſequence of it, began to exclude. all, 


who did not _ partake of the ordinance, 
from being preſent at the celebration of it. 


Thoſe who did not communicate, were 
not even allowed to know the method 
and manner in which it was adminiſtered. 


Tertullian, who wrote at the end of the 
ſecond century, defends this practice by 


the maxims of heatheniſm. Pious initia- 


tions; he ſays,” drive away the profane ; and 


it is of the very nature of myſteries to 
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be concealed, as thoſe of Ceres in Samothrace. 
After the introduction of the ideas of my- 
ſteries and initations, it was an eaſy ad- 
vance to fuppoſe, with Juſtin Martyr, and 
Trenzus, who alſo wrote in the ſecond cen- 
tury, that there was a divine virtue in Qe 
cfinetits of rent and wine. y 


n ane virtue bilo: now pode to : 
accompany the adminiſtration of the Lord's 
ſupper, and the Divine Being himſelf, 
thought to be in a more eſpecial manner 
_ preſent upon this occaſion, there aroſe a 
cuſtom in France or Africa, and ſome other 
places, of the communicants making their 
offerings to God; preſenting, according 
to their abilities, bread or wine, or the 
like, as the firſt fruits of their increaſe ; it 
being our duty, as Trenzus ſays, to offer unto 
God the firſt fruits of his creatures. And 
this early writer applies a maxim of the 
Jewith law upon this occaſion ; for he adds, 
as Moſes ſays, Thou ſhalt not appear before 

_ the Lord empty; not, fays he, as if God 
wanted theſe things, but to ſbew our fruit- 
 Fulneſi and gratitude unto bim. Cyprian, 


who 
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who wrote in the third century, ſeverely 
blames the rich matrons for their ſcanty 
oblations at theſe times: Thou art rich and 
wealthy, ſays he, and doſt thou think duly 
to celebrate the Lord's ſupper, when thou 
refuſeſt to give. Thou, who comeſt to the 
ſacrament without - a ſacrifice, what part 
canſt thou have from the ſacrifice which the 
poor offer up ? Theſe oblations were em- 
ployed 1n the relief of the poor, and other 
uſes of the church; and it ſeems prolalls, 5 
that a ſufficient quantity of that bread and 
wine was preſented to the miniſter ho 
officiated, to be uſed for the ſacramental 
elements. In Juſtin Martyr, we find 
mention of a collection for the poor, made 
after the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper. 
This, he ſays, was committed to the care 
of the biſhop, who relieved therewith the 


orphans, and the widows, the ſick, diſ- 
treſſed priſoners, travellers, ſtrangers, and, 


in a word, all that had need thereof. 
Whether this collection was of the ſame 
nature with the offering before the admi- 
niſtration is not certain; however, this 


offering? before adminiſtration, remains. 
2 the 
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the church of England to this day; and a 
collection, not only for the elements, but 


alſo for the poor (which is, in the ſerip- 


tures, ſaid to be the fame thing as giving 
to the Lord) is never omitted upon this 


occaſion among the Diſſenters. a 


LO OILS & 
2 


„nn 
This n of; a ed virtue, and the 
preſence of the Divine Being in the facra- 
ment, and of the communicants having, i 
conſequently, a more immediate intercourſe 


with God upon this occaſion, would ne- 


ceſſarily make it appear a very ſolemn and 
awful thing to communicate ; becauſe it 
was an appearing before God. They would 
naturally apply to this purpoſe, a ſaying 


that was current among the Jews, and 


which we find in Moſes, that no nan can 
ſee God and live; man being a ſinful crea- 


ture, and God infinitely holy. They would 


alſo apply to this purpoſe, the parable of 
our ſaviour concerning the wedding ſupper; 
and conſider the perſon who had not on 
the wedding garment, as repreſenting an 
unworthy communicant: in ſhort, as was 


"ou natural, abe n, * ee to 
be 
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be the honour and advantage of commtini- 
cating worthily, the greater would they 
ſuppoſe to be the penalty and danger of 
communicating unworthily. Upon this, 
then, the terms of church communion be- 
gan to be more ſtrict; and a greater purity 
of heart and life, than was before required, 
was now thought abſolutely neceſſary. Ir 
hes not belong to every one, ſays Origin, 
who wrote in the third century, to eat of 


this bread, and drink of this cup. They muſt 


both have been baptiſed, len, the articles 


of the chriftion faith, . accordin £ th, h l. 
_ and vo owe” O05 5 


2 This vance ig A a i the for 
eloquence, and an abuſe of the figurative 
language of the ſcriptures, concurred 'to 
carry the corruption of this inſtitution to a 
degree which would have exceeded the 
bounds of credibiliy, had it not remained 
in the church of Rome at this day, as a 
monument of the utmoſt extravagance of : 
the human imagination. The Greek wri- 
ters were always fond of very high ſtrains 
of * and; Exaggerating! the figu- 


( 1 rative | 
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rative language of our ſaviour, This is my 


that the people in general came to believe, 
that Chriſt himſelf was, in reality, ſome 
way or other, in the ſacrament; and, at 


laſt, that the elements were his body and 


blood. Indeed, many pretty early writers 


ſpeak of an union of the ſacramental ele- 
ments to the body of Chriſt, like to that 


of the human being united to the divine in 


his perſon. This change of the elements 


was ſuppoſed to be effected by the thankſ- 
giving prayer before the adminiſtration 5 


from which the whole ſervice came to be 
called the eucharit; which, in Greek, ſig- 
nifies the thankſgiving. Hence Origin calls 
the ſacramental elements, the food that is 
ſanftified by the word of God and prayer; 
and, that is hallowed by the word of God and 
prayer. And Irenæus writes that, when 
| the bread aud wine receive the word of God, 
they then become the euchariſt of the body and 
In general, this action was 
termed the conſecration of the elements; and 
both this term, and the idea annexed to it, 
. remain in the church of England ; 


and 


Blood of Chriſt. 


body, expreſſed themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
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and if, in the courſe of the ſervice, they 
find they had not conſecrated enough, they. 
conſecrate more before they uſe it, e 
the ſame words over it, as over the firſt. 


Notwichſtanding the Te of er per? W 
and other ideas pig: with it (which 
were introduced pretty early) it was not 
till about the tenth century, that the extra- 
vagant doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was 
fully introduced; and though the ſtrongeſt. 
language in which this doctrine can be ex 
preſſed, had been long uſed in the church, 
it was. not without great debate and alter- 
cation, that the language was admitted to 
be no figure of ſpeech, but literally ex- 
preſſive of the truth of the caſe. The am- 


bition of the clergy helped forward this, as, | 


well as every other errour of the church of 
Rome. In thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtitions 
ages, the clergy were glad of the opportu- 

nity of augmenting the reſpe& which peo- 

ple had to their characters, by aſſuming the 

ſole privilege of performing the greateſt 

and moſt n action that men could 

Radi * to; namely, that of con- 
verting 
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verting the elements of bread and ine 
into the real Our ow blood of Chriſt. 


This a of manthibſtantistich, an 
ved, the ideas which introduced it, before 
the doctrine itſelf was fully eſtabliſhed, had 

ſome ludicrous, but other very ſhocking 
conſequences. The conſecrated bread, 
being the real body of Chriſt, / not the leaſt 
_ crumb of it muſt be loſt, or applied to any 
other uſe. Hence; the cuſtom of 'making 
the ſacramental bread of ſmall light wa- 
fers, which might be taken into the mouth 
at once, without breaking or crumbling; 
and leſt any of the conſecrated wine, which 
was now become the real blood of Chriſt, 
ſhould: be loſt, by: wetting the beards of the 
communicants; they were, for ſome time, 
made to ſuck it through a quill; but the more 
general cuſtom was, to dip the bread in the 
wine, and ſo take both together. At laſt, 
conſidering that the ſacramental bread was 
the whole body of Chriſt, and that a whole 
body contains the blood, the wine appeared 
unneceſſary; and hence they denied the cup 
AY to the kity, who could not ” ; 
take 
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46 A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
take of it without ſome loſs, or abuſe. In 
the church of England, the miniſter con- 
| ſecrates only ſo much of the elements as is 
deemed ſufficient for the communicants ; 
and the reſt, as biſhop Burnet fays, they 
_ conſume; a practice, which, while it is 
deſigned to prevent an irreverent and ſuper- 
ſtitious uſe of the elements, tends, in ſome 
1 Ne 8 to Promote W et | 
But the worſt conſequence of this Ge 
trine of tranſubſtantiation was the adoration 
| of the elements, and the carrying of the 5%, 
or ſacrifice (that is, the conſecrated bread, 


which was now” fo called) in proceſſion. N 


And, as it was imagined, that it was God 
himſelf who was thus eaten and carried 
about, all perſons muſt kneel, in adoration, 
as they received him, or as he paſſed by 
them in the ſtreets. Moreover, this ſacra- 
ment, being confidered as a real facrifice, 
vis. the offering up of the ſon to the fa- 
ther, whoever procured the celebration of a 
maſs (as this facrament came to be called, 
from the form of diſmiffing the people at 
; the concluſion of it) was thought to pro- 
cure 
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cure a new piece of honour to be done to 


God; for the ſake of which, he would be 


| reconciled to all who were concerned in it, 
whether they were living, or in purgatory; 
while the miniſter, who made this ſacri- 
fice, performed a true act of prieſthood, 


and reconciled ſinners to God. Thus the 


celebration of the maſs, for the dead, or 
the living, came to be conſidered as the 
moſt meritorious. of all religious actions; 
great endowments were made for this pur- 
poſe only, and it became quite a trade; 

many of the prieſts having no other ſub- 


allence but what they got by this means, 
ſaying a certain number of maſſes, at cer- 
tain hours in the day or night, at a fixed 
price. For this purpoſe, many altars were 


erected to different faints in every church, 


and many maſſes were faid all day long, by 


different perſons, at every altar. In ſhort, 


almoſt the whole of the Roman catholic - 
religion now conſiſts in theſe maſſes ; and 
what we mean by ſocial worſhip, diſtinct 
from communion, is a thing, in a manner, 
unknown among them. Hence, alſo, this 
e which, Or iginally and proper ly . 


Was 


a 
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was a ſocial act, came to be celebrated in 


private; and the conſecrated bread always 


carried to ſick and dying perſons in in parti- 


cular, as a neceſſary means of reconciling 


them to God, and procuring the pardon of 
their fins, before they left 117 world. +2 


When the dolce of this inſtitution were 
advanced thus far, and the receiving of the 
conſecrated elements was conſidered as con- 


veying the pardon of fin ; confeſſion to a 


prieft was made to precede the celebration 


of maſs in Roman catholic countries; and 
among them, when a man has confeſſed to 


a prieſt, and received maſs, he has no doubt 


of his falyation, whatever his crimes have 


. _ 5 


* 
I 


- Abſiird as tis « dodtine of dana - 
tion appears, and horrid as are its conſequen- 
does, it was the great bulwark of the Popiſh | 
cauſe at the time of the reformation; and 
it is a fact, that, in no part of the contro- 
verſy, were the reformers more puzzled by 
the Popiſh' diſputants; and this was the 
laſt” errour that 'Cranmer, | Ridley, and 
many 
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THE LORD SUPPER. 49 
many others of the moſt eminent cham- 
pions of the reformation, relinquiſhed... The 


reaſon was, that this was one of the earlieſt 
corruptions of chriſtianity ; things that ſa- 


vour very ſtrongly of it, appear in the 
writings of the firſt centuries ; and, ſo long 


as any regard was paid to the fathers, and 


arguments were allowed to be fetched from 


them in publick diſputations, the advan- 


tage could not but lie on the ſide of po- 
pery : nor did the reformers ever get clear 


of this great difficulty and embarraſsment, - 


till Chillingworth boldly declared, the 4:31: 


only contained the religion of Proteflants. 
Luther, bold as he was in other things, 
was content to go a middle way in this; 


and admitted what he called conſubſtantiation, 


or that both the elements of real bread and 


wine, and alſo the body and blood of Chriſt 


were, in ſome manner, Nn. in the fa- 


And whk' it was ; thought by all 9 re- 


formers, that the receivin 8 of the ſacrament 


did not abſolve from ſin, it was ſtill gene- 
rally — that men ought to be holy 
| D 5 and 
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50 A PLAIN | ACCOUNT. OF 
andabſolved before they received it; Hence, 


the forms of confeſſion and abſolution pre- 


cede the receiving of the elements in the 


church of England; and by Diſſenters, che 
receiving of the ſacrament was donfde | 


as a kind of receiving Chriſt, in ſome myſ- 
tical, tho' not a proper and carnal ſenſe. 
And, ſo long as there remains a notion of 
any peculiar preſence of Chriſt in the ſa- 
crament, and conſequently the idea of ſome 


extraordinary virtue being communicated 


by it, it is no wonder that a long train of 


aweful ideas accompany every thought about 


the Lord's ſupper, and that it is approached 


by us ith: an undue and e re- 


88 Ido not ſee how this ſuperſti- 
tion can be rooted out, ſo long as the 


thirty-nine articles are conſidered as the 
ſtandard of faith in the church of England, 


and the Aſſembly's catechiſm among ſo many 


Diſſenters. In the twenty-fifth article of 


the church of England, it is ſaid, that ſacra- 
ments ordained by Cbriſt be not only badges, 
oer tokens, of chr. ms men's n gion; but 


VER rather ; 
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rather they he certain ſure witneſſes, and 
fectual figns of grace, and God's Twill to- 
wards us; by the which he doth work invi- 
fibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but 
45 ſtrengthen, and confirm our faith in him. 


In the Aſſembly s catechiſm, a ſacrament 


is defined to be an holy ordinance, inſtituted 
by Chrift ; wherein, by ſenfible ſigns, Chriſt, 


and the benefits of the new covenant, are re- 
preſented, ſealed, and applied to believers. 
The Lord's s ſupper, in particular, is ſaid to 
be a ſacrament, wherein, by giving and re- 
cefving bread and wine, according to Chriſt's 
appointment, his death is ſhewed forth, and 


the worthy receivers are, not after a corpo- 


real and carnal manner, but, by faith, are 
partakers of his body and blood, with all its 


benefits, to their Spiritual nouriſhment and 
growth i in grace. Agreeable to theſe ideas, 
it is there ſaid, that it is required of them- 


who would worthily partake of the Lord's 
ſupper, that they examine themſelves, of their 


knowledge to diſcern the Lord's body, of their 


faith to feed upon him, of their repentance, 
be, and new obedience ; left coming unwor- 
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52 A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
thily, they eat and drink Wan, to them. 
ſelves, 


4 


Biſhop Burnet, the ſl rational (and 
I ſhall not be miſunderſtood, if I fay too 
rational an expoſitor of the articles of the 
church of England) plainly countenances. 
a ſuperſtitious regard to the ſacraments. 
He ſays, p. 332, that the Lord's ſupper is 
above the nature of an anniverſary, or me- 
morial feaſt ; and we do not doubt, but that 
_ Chrift, who inſtituted thoſe ſacraments, does 
fill accompany them with a particular pre- 
ſence in them, and a bleſſing upon them ; ſo 
| that we, coming ta them with minds well 
prepared, do certainly receive, in and with 
_ them, particular largeſſes of the favour and 
bounty of God. A ſacrament, he ſays, is 
an inftitution of Chriſt, in which ſome mate- 
rial thing is Janet; ified, by the uſe of ſome 
form, or words, in and by which, federal 
ace of this religion do paſs on both fades; an 
ours, by flipulation, profeſſion, or vous; and 
on God's, by his ſecret aſſiſtances. To theſe 
. federal afs, he afterwards. ſays, a convey- 
ence of divine grace 10 tied and his whole 
account : 
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THE LORD's SUPPER. 53 
account of the ſacrament is by the fame 
Nen. : 


The Diſſenters have even gone deeper 
into this ſuperſtition than the divines of 


the church of England. Retaining fewer 
rites and ceremonies, they have made ſo 
much the more of them. For this I may 
appeal to almoſt every thing the Diſſenters 
have written on this ſubject, particularly 
to Mr. Henry's treatiſe on the ſacrament 
(which, I believe, is more read 'than any 
other, and of which I think I have ſeen 
the eleventh edition) and more eſpecially 


to that chapter in it, which is intitled 


Sigher to be 2 77 at the Lord s table. 


kene it is, ns an account of what 18 


called perſons' experience in religion, as an 
evidence of their being in a ſtate of grace, 


and having a title to heaven, is required in 
ſome of our congregation s, before they can 


be admitted to communion. Hence ſome- 


thing of the idea of the validity of the ad- 


- miniſtration of this ordinance by a regular 


miniſter, and the notion of the neceſſity of 
by D £5 ordination, 
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ordination, previous to his performin g this 
ſervice ; which, to our ſhame be it ſpoken, 
remains among moſt of us; as if this ſer- 
vice required {ome extraordinary powers, 
which could only be conferred in a ſuper- 
natural manner, by the impoſition of hands, 
in the ceremony of ordination ; and was of 
a different nature from other miniſterial 
functions, which miniſters are, without 
ſcruple, allowed to perform before they are 
_ ordained. All this is but a ſmall 3 
from maxims evidently Popiſh. Laſtly, from 
the ſame ſource it is, that we have days ſet 
apart for ſolemn preparation before the re- 
ceiving of the ſacrament, among all our 
denominations. It is not denied, but that 
theſe days may be ſpent to good purpoſe ; 1 
but care ſhould be taken, that they be not 
made a handle for ſuperſtition : for, I am 
free to ſay, that theſe days of preparation 
for the ſacrament, are nothing more than 
the remains of Popery. Indeed, it was 
 impoſlible that there ſhould have been any 
ſuch thing in primitive times; when the 
Lord's ſupper was received every Lord's 


. a8 1 of their common worſhip, 


; From . 
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From this ſuperſtitious regard to the Lord's 
ſupper, and the air of ſolemnity and myſtery 
which ſtill remains about it, we ſome times 
find ſocieties of ſenſible and thinking men, 
poſſeſſed of minds free from other vulgar 
prejudices, to be very large; and yet the 
number of communicants very ſmall; a 


thing which I muy Wigs contribute 
to . n6-6 


Permit me now, my brethren, to intreat 
you to ſhow your regard to genuine chriſ- 
tianity ; and, at the ſame time, your free- 
dom from ſuperſtition, by j Joining, as often 
as you conveniently can, in receiving the 
Lord's ſupper. If you be chriſtians, you 
cannot but reverence and reſpect Jeſus 
Chriſt, and entertain in your minds a very 
high idea of the benefits accruing to you, 
and to all mankind, by his life and death. 
Take, then, this opportunity, of the cele- 
bration of this ſocial and chearful rite, of 
recollecting thoſe benefits, of cheriſhing in 
your minds a grateful ſenſe of them, and 
of rejoicing in the glorious proſpect of im- 


mortal life, which the goſpel of Chriſt 
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If you be chriſtians, and are not aſhamed 
of being thought ſuch (as, indeed, your 
ſtated attendance upon chriſtian worſhip des 
clares) permit me to call upon you to ſtand 
forth, and declare yourſelves chriſtians, by 
this ſolemn act, ee for that nem! 
poſe. 


If you bs Means. you de ac- 
knowledge yourſelves to lie under peculiar 
obligations to a virtuous life. I call upon you 
to ov, and, in ſome meaſure, to ſtrengthen 
this obligation, by a more public profeſſion ö 
of chriſtianity; and let it be a motive with 
you to a-ſtrifter watch over your thoughts, 
words, and actions; that in nes, — 5 
may act unworthily of the goſpel of < 
whereof you make profeſſi. 


God forbid that I ſhould recom 3 0 
ordinance to you, as inſtrumental in pro- 
curing the pardon of ſin, or as a 8 "Og 

means of ſalvation. On the contrary, if 
any opinion would authoriſe our excluding - 

a perſon from the Lord's ſupper, it would 

be this, hin leads to fo * gh dan- 


See 
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gerous an abuſe of it. I would only re- 


commend the cuſtom as recommended by 
Chriſt to all his followers, and clearly un- 
derſtood to be ſo by the apoſtles, who pro- 


moted it in the earlieſt times of chriſtianity, 


It is a cuſtom which, I think, we cannot 


object to, unleſs we ſee ſome good reaſon 


to think that the apoſtles themſelves might 


miſapprehend our Lord's meaning, and 


have fallen into a miſtake in this caſe; and 


I do not ſee how this can be ſuppoſed. 


A a: not, ene be underſtood to 


cenſure any man, or body of men, who do 


not chuſe to celebrate this inſtitution : leaſt 
of all would Icenſure theQuakers, of others 


who may think this to be no inſtitution of 
Chriſt. With that perfuaſion, they cer- 
tainly ought not to communicate; and it 
would be the height of uncharitableneſs, 
to think that they could not be virtuous 
1 n even ou" chriſtians without \ 


1 do not e Send you ito do | 
to be an inftitu- 
tion of Chriſt, and yet neglect to receive 


believe the Lord's ſupper 
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it. I can eaſily make allowance for the in- 


fluence of early prejudices upon the human 
mind; and am ſenſible how far the rec- 


tification of a man's judgment mutt. pre- 


cede the reformation of his conduct, in 
ſuch a caſe as this. Habits, founded on 


prejudices of long ſtanding, do not eaſily, 


or oon, give 8 to mere mental con- 


Lal. 1 be no means think a of 


thoſe perſons whoſe ſentiments may, after 
all, be totally different from mine in this 
reſpect; and who may pay, what I cannot 
help calling, an undue and ſuperſtitious 
regard to this ordinance. It cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that all the errours and abuſes of 
popery, which were accumulating, and 
gathering ſtrength, during a courſe of fif- 
teen hundred years, ſhould be rectified in 


the ſpace of two or three centuries. The 


expectation would be unreaſonable, and 
what nothing that we know of human na- 


ture, and of the hiſtory of mankind, would 
warrant. Some kinds of errours are ſo in- 


. timutely connected with truth, and ſome 


kinds 
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kinds of ſuperſtition with real virtue, that 
no ſeparation can be attempted, without 


equal danget to both. It is better, there- 
fore, in this caſe, according to our ſaviour's 


excellent advice, to let a few tares grow 


up with the wheat (if they be of ſuch a 


nature as to ſuffer the wheat to grow along 
with them) than endanger the rooting up 
of the wheat and them together. 


fy hope, my brethren, that this is not 
” your caſe, and that many of you, at leaſt, 
are ſo far advanced in a juſt: freedom of 
thinking 3 in; matters of religion, that you 


may drop a ſuperſtitious regard to the Lord's 


ſupper, without loſing your reverence for 
real vital religion. But while we, in the 


firſt place, take care to preſerve inviolate 
the ſtricteſt regard to vital and practical re- 
ligion (which, | is the only thing that is /un- 


damental in it) let us not wholly negle& 


taking ſome, pains to free ourſelves from 
more and more antichriſtian errours, till 
We leave no mark of the beaſt remaining 
upon us. For I am afraid that even we, 


whe think e che fartheſt adyanced 


in 
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in our reformation from popery, have till 
a great deal of that immenſe and complica- 
ted ſyſtem of faith, of practice, of habits, and 
of prejudices adhering to us; and while 
ſo much zeal is ſhown againſt the outward 
profeſſion of popery by others, let us not 
be wholly inattentive to the remains of it 
n lurking within ourſelves. By, 
An W regard to this inſtitution, i 1s the 
greateſt ſtrong-hold of ſuperſtition now re- 
maining among Diſſenters. The members 
of the eſtabliſhed church, fettered as they 
are with preſcribed forms of worſhip, eccle- 
ſiaſtical canons, confeſſions, and articles of 
faith, together with the reſt of a whole ſyſ- 
tem of hierarchy, are to be pitied, and not 
much to be blamed, for their making ſo 
little progreſs in the great work of a farther 
reformation from popery; but as for us 
Diſſenters, we have no excuſe, if, unin- 
cumbered as we are with ſuch a load of ſu- 
perſtitious obſervances, and having no bias 
upon our judgments or conſciences, we do 
not take advantage of our happy ſituation, 
1 to reſcue o our minds more and more from a 
| ſubjection 
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ſubjection to laviſh prejudices, Enjoying 
the ſingular privilege of letting our judg- 

ment direct our practice, let our ſentiments 
be free, and our conduct, in all n 

rational ang manly, 


Very ſorry ſhould I be if, 3 this eaſy 
repreſentation of the inſtitution of the Lord's 8 
ſupper, I ſhould, all the while, prove to be 
defeating my own purpoſe; which is to 
perſuade you to the obſervance of it: yet, I 


own, that a very little knowledge of hu- 


man nature, may juſtly give me ſome reaſon 
to apprehend ſuch a conſequence. Things 
that are difficult of acceſs often raiſe a de- 


fire ſuperior to the difficulty. We naturally 


; imagine, that what is not eaſy to be obtained 
is worth obtaining; and, having once got 
that idea, the difficulty vaniſhes. Nay, the 
idea of difficulty only ſerves to enhance 
8 the imaginary value of the object, and 
make us the more eager and determined in 
our purſuit; while things that are eaſy of 


3 acceſs, are neglected becauſe they are fo. 
What! is cheaply purchaſed, we think is 


not worth the purchaſe and gane we 
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62 A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
do'not think it worth our while to give 
ouffelye 788 trouble about it. bps 


Things that ars aniyſtetibis aun incom- 
prehenſible, have the fame natural adyan- 
tage over the mind of man, and eſpecially 
vulgar and uninſtructed minds; which are 


peculiarly apt to be dazzled with what ap- i 
pears great, aweful, and above their com- 


prehenſion. The more myſterious and 
wonderful a thing appears to be, the more 
cloſely doth it engage our attention; if an 
thing like an idea can be formed of 3 it, we 


are delighted, as being maſters of a ſecret 
not eaſily acceſſible to others; and, on 


that account, grow the more ſtrongly at- "i 


tached to it; while things that are eaſy and 
intelligible, are ſlighted, as common, and 


not worth the trouble of a thought. The i 
final cauſe of this part of our conſtitution 

is obvious: for hereby we are made to at- 
tend more cloſely to things that are difficult 
of comprehenſion; and fo, by degrees, we - 
acquire a juſt knowledge of them; whereas, 0 
if it had been the nature of man to fly from 


things myſterious and unintelligible, we 


ſhould 
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ſhould always have remained in ignorance. 
But then, you ſee, from this very circum- 
ſtance, that the proper deſign of this natu- 
ral propenſity to things myſterious and dif- 
ficult, was to promote a rational inveſtigation 


| of their nature and properties, and not- that 


we ſhould acquieſce in them, and remain 


enraptured with them, while they were 
myſterious. All that is of real value to us 


is the truth; and the plainer and more in- 


telligible it is made, the better, and more 


uſeful it is. Do not then, my brethren, 


deſpiſe chriſtianity becauſe it is made a ra- 
tional and intelligible religion. Do not 
deſpiſe the few poſitive inſtitutions of it, 
becauſe their nature and , uſes are eaſy to 
be underſtood. Do not throw off the yoke 
of Chriſt becauſe it is eaſy, and refuſe his . 


burthens, becauſe they are light. | 


To conclude ; letus bleſs God, that while WS 
ſpeculative truth is a thing that is often dif- 


ficult to be attained; all the great practical 


- truths of religion are ſo plain, that he that 

runs may read them. Amidſt all the diver- 
ſity of opinions, which has prevailed in the 
a chriſtian . all 2 and parties agree Fl 
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in his favour, ſo as to ſecure a | 


whereby they preſerve a reg 
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in the Berat dates of human life, They 


ee of us, i ales to livs and die 
happy im- 


mortality. And, notwithſtanding ſome ſects 
do, in words, ſubvert the foundations of 


all virtue, they have always ſome r, 
in reality, enforce it. Such a — 


has the God of nature laid for the practice 
of virtue in our hearts, that it is hardly in 


the power of * errour An our 2 bo. 
em il. 


Vou have now, my brethren, ſcen a whe: 5 5 


8 to my beſt judgment, is the true 


ſtate of this caſe. Vou have ſeen the plain | 


+a ſimple agcount which the Evangeliſts, 
ad St. Paul, give us of the inftitution of 
the Lord's ſupper. To this let us adhere. 
Vou have alſo ſeen what have been the 
additions, and inventions of men, with 
reſpect to it. Theſe, let us nobly dare to 


reject; and, henceforth, fand faft in the 9 


| pred wy which Chrift hath made Us r d 
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